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THE CASE OF THE READERS’ 
DIGEST 


By W. J. Scott. 








DIGESTS ARE A LOGICAL FRUIT of an urban machine-age cul- 
ture. They are topical, compact, dramatic, capable of bein 
read quickly and easily in a suburban train or a tram, an 
in general provide the illusion of giving a comprehensive 
picture of the chief events of the world. It is very likely 
that some of the popularity of the Readers’ Digest and its 
fellows is the result of their size, which makes it easy to 
carry them about in the pocket. But most of it comes Com 
its contents, which seem to the uncritical to supply the best 
work of the best modern experts and thinkers in a nutshell. 
But in science and medicine, psychology, religion and 





education, literature and the other arts, it is not as a rule 
the journals in which the experts speak that are used. The 
material selected is already reduced to a.simpler form for 
the layman when it appears in the general purpose journals 
from which the Digest gets the bulk of its material. Those 
most —— used between November, 1939, and Feb- 
ruary, 1945, were ‘ Saturday Evening Post, ‘ Life,’ ‘ Collier’s,’ 
‘American Mercury,’ ‘ Rotarian,’ ‘American Magazine,’ 
‘This Week,’ ‘ Atlantic,’ the better ones like ‘ Fortune,’ 
‘ Harpers,’ ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’ ‘ New Republic’ are chosen 
less frequently. Most of the magazines in the first list 
belong to the class known as the ‘slicks,’ which contain ad- 
vertisements occupying about 50 per cent. of the total space, 
stories of mediocre quality, and articles in which the 
writers pass swiftly from point to point without much 
elaboration, if any. 

Nor are the best articles chosen from the best or second 
best magazines for condensation. For instance, the articles 
most often condensed from the New Republic are those of 
Bruce Bliven, whose moralising tone and optimistic discus- 
sions, analyses of medical discoveries and so on do not fairl 
represent the general nature and quality of the ascot 
Similar instances could be given from * Harpers,’ the ‘ Na- 
tion,’ ‘ Fortune,’ ‘ Atlantic Monthly, and others. This 
ignoring of the expert in all fields is perhaps most convinc- 
ingly shown in the monthly book chosen for summarizing. 
This usually is merely a best seller of average quality. 
Whether its suggestion for the Digest converts it into a best 
seller or whether it is selected by the Digest because it 
already is one, the fact remains that the standard it reaches 
is rarely high. 

The Readers’ Digest is a magazine of information and 
declared: (Feb., 1944) ‘The New Yorker has never been. 
comment. But the habitual reader will not be really well 
informed by its selection of facts and enlightened by its 
comments. In a letter to contributors announcing that 
“The New Yorker’ would henceforth allow none of its 
material to be reprinted by the Readers’ Digest, the editors 

articularly impressed with the Digests’ capsule theory of 
ife and its assumption that any piece of writing can be im- 
proved by extracting every seventh word, like a tooth.’ 
There is a good deal in this criticism. The best articles, 
in which the author with something valuable to say ex- 
presses himself in a style that reflects his distinctive mode 
of thought and feeling and cannot be condensed without 
serious loss. It is not possible to summarize articles on 
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literature by Eliot, Lionel Trilling and Edmund Wilson, on 
art by Herbert Read, on science and philosophy by Ber- 
trand Russell, or even by writers like Joad, Haldane, and 
Waddington, on education by Dewey, on sociology by R. S. 

d... . and at the same time preserve the subtle tones 
of expression and meaning which must be communicated if 
the reader is to be fully informed of what they think and 
feel. In the act of condensation, as it is performed by the 
editors of Readers’ Digest, there is a noticeable tendency 
to select the dramatic fact or comment in the original 
articles and omit the careful documentation and elaboration 
of argument in which their value largely lies. In manner 
and style, also, the condensed articles in the Digest are on 
the whole very much alike—a fact which indicates either 
that in the process of summarizing the distinctive personal 
qualities of the writers are lost or that the editors tend to 
select for summary those writers whose style is already — 
like their own. Whichever it is, it illustrates the points 
am making. 

The general policy of the founder and editor-in-chief of 
the Readers’ Digest, De Witt Wallace, has been to publish 
a journal on current topics that will prove ‘ readable’ and 
‘rich in human interest’ to millions o ple. Its remark- 
able success is due to the skill with which, in carrying out 
this pear the editor and his associates have selected and 
digested the articles most likely to have a very wide appeal 
and have introduced into the journal other material—anec- 
dotes, topical comments, etc.—to widen it still further. It 
has made large numbers of people who are able to read the 
= containing the original articles, but are too busy 
or lazy or poor to do so, satisfied that they are now bein 
accurately informed about most subjects of importance; an 
it has won as subscribers many others who before read more 
trivial matter or little of anything, except the more popular 
newspapers. _ Among its readers, it now has very many 
adolescents. It is important, therefore, to determine, if 
possible, what sort of influence this journal is exerting. 

To maintain a circulation that reaches 25 million satis- 
fied readers, the editors must avoid publishing material 
which is too difficult or too trivial, or which offends any 
large or influential section of its reading public. This is 
the reason for the absence of sharply contentious articles on 
such subjects as religion, the race problem in U.S.A., dom- 
estic politics (with some exceptions), the problem of cartels 
and monopolies. The Readers’ Digest has, it is true, pub- 
lished, for and against, articles on birth control, on false 
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claims made in advertising cigarettes and cosmetics, and on 
subtly misleading radio advertising as probably no other 
journal with a mass circulation, certainly none of those de- 
pendent on advertising for a large part of their revenue, 
would have done. Such articles, however, have been occa- 
sional only, not part of any plan to give readers extensive 
information on the subjects with which they have dealt. In 
general the first preference of the editors goes to the articles 
rich in human drama, written in a strongly moral and often 
sentimental tone. Usually anecdotal, sympathetic and 
often grossly sentimental (biographical sketches) eg. ‘ The 
most unforgettable character’ series, ‘ Doughboys’ General’ 

Bradley), ‘ Richest Man on Earth,’ are standard features in 
the Digest. These are supplemented by anecdotes about 
‘ Life in these United States,’ or animals, or extraordinary 
coincidences. At the present moment, while the war is on, 
articles which give the behind-the-scenes story of the big 
events and ones emphasize the element of human drama, 
appear frequently. 

Another standard feature of the Digest are the articles on 
health, medicine, and psychology. These nearly always 
either give somewhat sensational accounts of fresh medical 
discoveries that hold great hope for bettering health and 
human life generally, or offer help, directly or indirectly, to 
readers in their relations one with another. ‘ Malaria 
scourge of men can be licked,’ by Paul de Kruif, and ‘ How 
to pick a mate’ (i.e. in marriage) are representative ex- 
amples of the two main types. It is doubtful if articles of 
this kind are truly helpful to either adult or adolescent. 
The results of scientific research in a particular field, for 
example, cannot be accurately communicated to any reader 
in simple, warmly sympathetic and dramatic tones, as a 
careful comparison between articles in the Digest and the 
A.M.A. Journal on, say, pencillin or the sulpha drugs clearly 
shows. Inevitably the popular exposition plays up the sen- 
sational aspect of a discovery and plays down the qualifica- 
tions that the trained investigator is so careful to make. 
Even when the facts are correctly given, the uncritical 
reader is likely to draw more hopeful conclusions from them 
than he should, because the dramatic manner of exposition 
is playing unduly on his emotions. That this manner is 
not necessary in making some scientific facts reasonably 
plain to the layman has been proved by the B.B.C. The 
accounts of such discoveries as pencillin broadcast by scien- 
tists chosen for their expository skill (many of these talks 
are subsequently published in the B.B.C. ‘ Listener’) also 





contrast sharply with those given in the Digest. Fewer 
people may listen to or read them than read the Digests’ 
accounts but they will be more accurately informed. Fur- 
ther, they will be able to preserve the indispensable touch 
of scepticism which the exaggeration and emotionalism of 
the Digest tends to destroy. It is, indeed, possible that this 
dramatic presentation of scientific discoveries in the Digest 
manner develops in the responsive reader an excessiv credu- 
lity which begins by believing all things possible to science, 
and ends by believing in magic. If it is argued that the 
layman adolescent or adult is better off with the unbalanced 
information supplied by the Readers’ Digest than with 
nothing, the answer can fairly be made that nothing is not 
the necessary alternative to the Readers’ Digest. Other 
better alternatives exist, and it is the duty of the teacher to 
find them. A subscription to Consumers’ Union Reports, 
for example, would provide him with one alternative by 
which more dependable information than is to be found 
in the Readers’ Digest can reach his people. 

Within the last few years, a change in the general policy 
of the Digest has occurred which makes the influence it is 
exerting more questionable still. This change and its im- 
plications can best be emphasized by a further quotation 
from the ‘ New Yorker’ letter previously mentioned: 


“New Yorker,’ Feb., 1944. 


‘The Digest started out as a reprint magazine, but grew 
into something quite different. Nowadays a large propor- 
tion of its contents is frankly original with the Digest and 
not presented as reprint material, and of the stuff that is 
presented as reprint material much actually originates in 
the office of the Digest that gets farmed out to some other 
magazine for first publication. The effect of this (apart 
from spreading a lot of money around) is that the Digest is 
beginning to generate a considerable portion of the contents 
of American magazines. This gives us the creeps, as does 
any centralization of genius. The fact seems to be that 
some publications are already as good as subsidized by the 
Digest. Our feeling is that if the Digest wants to publish 
a magazine of original material, it should do so in a direct 
manner. We believe it should not operate through other 
magazines to keep alive the reprint mith. We don’t want 
to be in the position of receiving for consideration a manu- 
script that has already been bought and paid for by some- 
one else, for we regard such a position as unhealthy. We 
were willing to be digested, but are not willing to be first 
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supplied, then digested. We have occasionally been em- 
barassed to see our stuff after it has undergone alterations 
at Pleasantville. Mostly, however, we object to the Digest’s 
indirect creative function, which is a threat to the free flow 
of ideas and to the independent spirit.’ 


‘Commonweal,’ Feb., 1944. 


‘ There is a further element in the Digest scheme which 
seems to us an even greater threat to the “free flow of 
ideas.’ This is the exclusive contractual arrangements made 
by the Digest for all rights to reprint in this form. Such 
an arrangement exists with a number of America’s best 
magazines, and it makes it impossible for anyone to com- 
pete with the Readers’ Digest effectively.’ 

How much indirect influence the Readers’ Digest brings 
to bear in this way by contributing journals it is impossible 
to say, but, if it does do it to any extent the sae ge is not 
a pleasing one. Many of the magazines from which it 
draws its reprint material are already severely curbed in 
their freedom and thoroughness of discussion by: the neces- 
sity of pleasing a large and heterogenous audience in order 
to maintain sales and advertising revenue. Others are 
journals of smaller circulations and less advertising, which 
are more dependent on continued support of a small specia- 
lised clientele than on revenue from advertisements. The 
relation between the Digest and the magazines in the first 
group will be largely one of like-breeding and have the 
effect of standardizing still more definitely the material that 
is published and the manner in which it is handled. To 
the journals in the second group the new relationship, by 
which the Digest not only pays them and their own con- 
tributors for the right to reprint articles, but also provides 
them with the articles by its contributors, are presumably 
also for the right to reprint these, offers an additional and 
profitable source of revenue. Liberal journals like the 
‘New Republic’ and the ‘ Nation,’ whose standards are 
high but revenue low, may find it harder to maintain their 
distinctive reading public and prevent softening of the use- 
fully critical astringent tone of their articles in face of the 
prestige and indirect pressure of the huge Digest. 

All things considered the widespread and growing popu- 
larity of the Digest in this country among young Hy Id 
a popularity now assisted by extensive advertising and an 
apparent absence of any limitation on imports, cannot be 
viewed without some uneasiness. In the school critical 
scrutiny of the methods and manners of the Digest appears 





desirable. There, of course, the whole course of studies is, 
or ought to be, directed towards getting the ordered and 
systematic learning, that is the antithesis of the dramatic 
but inadequate snippet of the Digest. 


Note.—Adler’s opinions of digesting are worth comparing with 
this article—‘ How to read a book.’ Richard’s reply to Adler is 
found in ‘ How to read a page.’—Ep. 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON ADULT EDUCATION 


Acting upon a resolution passed at the Ministerial Conference of 
October, 1944, the Hon. the Minister of Education has requested the 
National Council of Adult Education to set up a special committee to 
review various matters connected with adult education. The Consulta- 
tive Committee, which consists of Mr W. H. Cocker (Chairman), 
Professor Elizabeth Gregory, Messrs A. E. Campbell, S. Schofield, 
H. C. D. Somerset, and A. B. Thompson (Secretary), has the following 
order of reference: 


“To survey in general the present system of Adult Education in New 
Zealand, to consider its improvement and extension, and to report 
thereon; and in particular 


(1) to recommend the form of organization considered most suitable 
to New Zealand conditions; 


(2) to consider and report on the relation of the adult education 
movement as at present understood to other organizations 
especially those providing vocational and non-vocational educa- 
tion for adults; 


(3) to consider and report on methods of securing adequate and 
stable finance for the present and future needs of adult 
education; 


(4) to survey existing community centres, to consider the best 
forms of centre for urban and rural areas and to determine 
their place in the general system of adult education.” 


At a recent meeting in Wellington, the Committee decided to invite 
written evidence from persons and organizations interested. It is 
hoped that the Committee will be able to sit in each of the main 
centres during the month of August in order to meet those responsible 
for the control of adult education, and to provide an opportunity for 
the supplementing of written evidence. Any persons or organizations 
desiring to submit evidence should communicate, in the first instance, 
with ‘The Hon. Secretary, Consultative Committee on Adult Educa- 
tion, Auckland University College, Princes Street, Auckland, C.1.’ 
as soon as possible, and preferably not later than June 30, in order 
that they may obtain full details of the form in which evidence 
should be presented. 
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THEY STILL MAKE BOOKS 
IN LONDON 





By E. J. Carnell. — 





ON THE NIGHT OF December 29, 1940, six million books went 
up in smoke in the City of London. Late that evening the 
enemy had showered incendiaries for three hours on the city 
proper. The fires burned for hours. ‘ It seemed impossible 
that the City, that London, could be saved. At last the 
news came through that water supplies were being restored— 
that the miracle had happened—St. Paul’s was saved and the 
city, devastated, was still the City.’ 

Among the casualties which morning revealed was that 
street behind St. Paul’s which has the historic centre of the 
book trade—Paternoster Row—and, with it, the premises of 
some of the oldest established houses in British publishing 
lay in charred ruins. 

That was neither the beginning nor the end of losses of 
books. The book trade had been doubly handicapped, for 
while acute shortages of material and labour have crippled 
the production of new books, enemy action has inflicted 
serious losses on stocks in hand of pre-war publications. 

By the end of 1941 it was estimated that over 37,000 titles 
(involving many millions of copies) normally carried by 
publishers were unobtainable. Already half the books in 
such well-known series as the Everyman’s Library could not 
be supplied. 

The situation is far worse now. In 1943 sales of books 
exceeded the number printed by almost 50 per cent. with 
obvious results on stocks in hand, while the demand for 
new books is such that sales managers are sometimes faced 
before publication day with orders for three times as many 
copies of a book as can be printed. 

As supply has declined demand has increased. Why? 
Has the war made the public more ready to turn to books 
for information, inspiration, and consolation? If true at all, 
this is only part of the truth. Increased sales to private 
customers are largely due to the fact that books are tax and 
coupon free. 

In 1940, the book trade fought and won the battle of the 
Purchase tax. After a vigorous campaign, including a pri- 
vate meeting of Members of Parliament, addressed by J. B. 
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Priestley, Geoffrey Faber and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, an amendment to the Government’s bill was tabled 
by 70 members of Parliament. A few days later the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer announced that books would be 
excluded from the categories of goods subject to tax. The 
tax on books would have been one-sixth of the wholesale 
price had the Bill in its original form become an act. 

The issue was one of principle more than profit, for an 
increase in the price of ks would hardly in itself have 
reduced the demand so much as to make books difficult to 
sell. The important thing is that on that one occasion some- 
thing more than rosy ages about books and civilization 
was wrenched from the powers-that-be, and books were 
recognised as being different in more than size and shape 
from clothes and crockery. 

The most powerful impetus to sales is that books can be 
bought without giving up points or coupons. 

The sudden imposition of stringent clothes rationing in 
the United Kingdom in the middle of 1941 changed over- 
night the whole business of giving presents. Pullovers, 
scarves, and ‘undies,’ male and female, have almost dis- 
appeared from the Christmas breakfast-table. Children’s 
toys are shoddy and difficult to get. So books and book 
tokens are a far more common gift to adults and children 
than ever in the past. 


All rag are rationed to a percentage—now 42} per 


cent., but it has been as low as 37} per cent. of their paper 
consumption in 1938. In addition to this basic ration, 
paper reserves are held in a ‘ pool’ from which new pub- 
lishers get their allocation and from which special grants of 
paper are made for the publishing of books regarded as 
having some claims to special priority. The pool was initi- 
ated by the Publishers’ Association, but the Board of Trade 
now has some measure of responsibility for it. 

A ration of 42} per cent. of the paper used in a poor pre- 
war year is pretty drastic. Is it necessary? This is what 
publishers say:— 

(a) As straw is the basis of the papers now used, a larger 
allocation would not involve shipping space. 

(b) If more paper is not granted and granted smartly the 
export trade in books will be lost, education —— for 
want of text books, technical progress hindered and Bibles 
made unobtainable. , . 

(c) Newspapers get roughly 250,000 tons o r eac 
year; H. M. ‘loners Office. 100,000 tons; \ aladledhs 
50,000 tons; books, 22,000 tons. 
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Just now it would be no trouble at all to sell the whole 
annual book production in the home market. Yet pub- 
lishers are genuinely anxious to give the distant New Zea- 
land market its full share, and perhaps a bit over. Why do 
they bother? 

Care for the overseas market is due, partly, of course, to 
thought for the future when bigger demand will mean 
bigger profits and not bigger headaches. Fear of competi- 
tion overseas from America—a fear encouraged by artful 
overseas buyers—is a useful lever. 

But the motive behind care for the overseas buyer is not 
purely a commercial one. It is the publisher of ‘ limited- 
demand’ books—and the firm which thinks only of profits 
does not venture into this field—to whom the preservation 
of the“overseas market is an absolute necessity. If the British 
a market were to be limited in the future to the 

nited Kingdom, the range of titles which could be pub- 
lished would shrink to a lamentable extent, and would ex- 
clude mainly the works of new writers, scholarly books, and 
specialised subject material. For the total population and 
book buying habits of Britain can support only those books 
for which there is a fairly substantial demand. 

Bombs, fire and lack of paper are not the whole story. At 
the moment, for instance, hundreds of binding machines 
stand idle while thousands of copies of books lie in useless 


sheets because there is insufficient labour for the binding 
trade. 

It is not only men of military age in Britain who have 
been taken from their normal occupations. ‘The call-up’ 
of women has been on a scale undreamed of in New Zea- 
land. For years now staffs in every section of the b gene gray 


business have been inadequate, largely unskilled, and fre- 
quently os 

The marvel is not that books are in short supply, but that 
in spite of all their difficulties, dramatic and tedious, acute 
and chronic, British publishers in the sixth year of war are 
still keeping the book trade going. The shortage is likely 
to be as bad as ever in 1945, but books there will be in 
Birmingham and Budleigh Salterton, in Auckland and in 
Oamaru, in CMF and in the Islands of the Pacific. They 
will be there, thanks to the slogging determination of 
printers and omg makers, binders and typists, sales man- 
agers and packers. Britain will deliver at least some of the 
goods.—Reprinted from the N.Z. Army publication Cue, 
C.M.F. 
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THE ‘CASE’ FOR FREE LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


Is THE WELLINGTON BRANCH a peeps body to prepare a rea- 
soned ‘ case’ for free public library service for the Welling- 
ton urban area? is question was hotly debated at a 
recent well-attended meeting of the branch. 


Mr Wm. L. Robertson, who at the previous branch meet- 
ing had given notice of his intention to move a set of 
resolutions on the subject of free Wellington library service, 
was granted leave to substitute an amended set, in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


1. That this branch conduct a survey of the public lib- 
rary situation in the Wellington metropolitan area 
and, with this survey as material, prepare a case for 
a change-over to free library service, for children and 
adults, in that area. 

. That the local bodies concerned be provided with 
copies of these resolutions and asked to assist, through 
the provision of relevant information, in conducting 
the survey. 

. That a committee of the branch be appointed to be 
responsible for conducting the survey and preparing 
the ‘ case.’ 

. That this committee present to the branch, within 
three months, a draft case fer such free public library 
service, in writing, for discussion and criticism by the 
branch. 

5. That consideration of the question and manner of 

resenting the ‘ case’ to persons and bodies concerned 
- deferred until the completion of the final draft. 
In opening the debate, Mr Robertson made it clear that 
the amended resolutions proposed nothing more than the 
setting down in formal fashion of the agreement for free 
service in Wellington area libraries. Since the previous 
meeting, he said, he had become convinced that the ques- 
tion of the presentation of the argument to persons and 
authorities concerned should not discussed until the 
‘case’ itself had been completed. There would be time 
enough then to consider in what manner, and to what 
extent, the ‘case’ should be made public. 

The essential issue before the meeting, therefore, was 

that contained in the initial resolution, which proposed a 
survey of the public library situation in the We lington 
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metropolitan area and, with that survey as material, the pre- 
paration of a case for a change-over to free public library 
service, for children and adults, in that area. He formally 
moved Resolution No. I. 

That such free service is desirable, said Mr Robertson, 
is axiomatic within the library movement, and its achieve- 
ment throughout New Zealand is one of the declared objects 
of the Association. The time has come, however, for action 
more definite and fruitful than the earnest passing of resolu- 
tions at annual conferences. Particularly, the time was ripe 
for a determined move towards free service in the capital 
city of the Dominion. 

It is no doubt probable, noted the speaker, that in some 
manner or other the future will bring free service to Wel- 
lington: But the.actual manner of achieving that end, as 
well as its timing, is important. If events are left merely 
to take care of themselves it may well be that New Zealand's 
capital city will be finally shamed into accepting the reform 
in order to retain its good name in face of the increasing 
number of towns, large and small, throughout the country 
which are coming to see the wisdom of adopting free ser- 
vice for their public libraries. But will anyone argue in 
favour of this method of progress? A far better method, 
surely, is the influencing of public policy by rational dis- 
cussion, by the putting to citizens and local bodies of con- 


sidered arguments for progressive reform. Evidently, 

however, if this is to be done, the argument must be first 

prepared. The ste ogg tae of a case for free public library 
li 


service for We 
under discussion. 
Granted all this there still remained the question: Is 
the Wellington Branch the proper body to undertake the 
utting together of the case? Yes, replied Mr Robertson. 
n the first place, free service is one of the objects of the 
association, and the purpose of a branch is to further those 
objects within its own district. Secondly, the branch has 
available the necessary talent and knowledge for the task. 
And finally, its terms of membership make it a body repre- 
sentative of all persons and public bodies which are con- 
cerned for the welfare of the public library movement. 
Membership, that is to say, includes not only library com- 
mittees aa librarians, but also lay members of the public 
who are interested simply in the objects of the association. 
Mr J. C. R. Robertson, in seconding the resolution, sug- 
gested that to implement the association’s proposals for a 
national library service in New Zealand, free service in the 
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participating towns would be essential. Wellington should 
adopt the reform voluntarily before being forced to do so 
by the pressure of events. 

Mr C. S. Perry opposed the resolution. He stressed the 
difference between an academic survey and a campaign dir- 
ected towards a particular area. The latter should only be 
engaged in at the request of the authorities concerned. The 
proposals were more than an academic survey; they were 
meaningless if the intention was not to make campaigning 
use of them. Although free libraries were one of the 
association's objectives, it would be wrong to try to get them 
by means not properly open to a professional y- Rules 
governing the powers of a branch did not empower action 
which might reasonably antagonise individual local bodies 
and cause them to consider the association officious, with 
resignations on justiable grounds as a possible result. 

Action such as that proposed, said Mr Perry, might an- 
tagonise the local bodies and set back the cause of free 
libraries in the district for years. 

Not only could the branch not take the action proposed; 
the association itself could not sanction it. It would be un- 
ethical in a professional body to attempt to shape the dom- 
estic policies of a body employing a fair proportion of its 
members. The association, moreover, was not purely pro- 
fessional, but included very different interests. Not only 
would it be unethical, it would be bad tactics to disturb 
the harmony which for years had been maintained amongst 
these various elements. 

Local authorities, concluded Mr Perry, might respond to 
a public agitation; they certainly would not allow them- 
selves to be coerced in a matter of policy by the threat of 
agitation stirred up by a professional body. The proposals 
were based upon a complete misconception of the nature 
and purpose of the association. The real danger was that 
the branch might find its relations impaired with the parent 
association as well as with the authorities within its area 
by doing something which was ethically wrong, which was 
forbidden by its constitution, which was unlikely to succeed, 
and which in a body of that kind was regrettably imperti- 
nent. 

Mrs Knox Gilmer, a member of the Wellington Public 
Libraries Committee, pointed out that she had been bat- 
tling for a long while for free children’s service, and she 
would be loath to see any action taken which might antago- 
nise the Wellington City Council and jeopardise the pros- 
pects of success for her campaign for the children. She 
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yee that initiative in pressing for general free service 
should come from such bodies as parent-teachers’ associa- 
tions rather than from the Wellington Branch. 

After several others had spoken Captain A. G. W. Dun- 
ningham moved the following amendment: ‘ That the mo- 
tion before the meeting be referred to the Council of the 
N.Z.L.A. for consideration with a request for advice as to 
how action should be taken.’ Captain Duningham included 
in his amendment a suggestion to Council that Association 
affiliation with educational bodies should be encouraged. 

Mr Robertson, in replying to the debate, insisted that 
both Mr Perry and Mrs Gilmer had read far more into the 
resolution under discussion than was actually there. There 
was no suggestion anywhere that a campaign of publicity 
be undertaken; the proposal was simply for the branch to 

ut down on paper in formal fashion the arguments in 
avour of free service for the Wellington area. That being 
the case, all talk about antagonising local bodies, attempting 
by pressure to shape their domestic policies, coercion, im- 
pertinence, and so on, was wholly irrelevant. The question 
of publicity for the proposed ‘ case’ was a matter for future 
consideration, and [rad nothing whatever to do with the 
motion before the meeting. 


The amendment was carried, by a majority of about fif- 
teen to five. Many of those present abstained from voting. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
11—17 NOVEMBER 1945 


Last year in spite of hurried arrangements Children’s Book Week 
was a success. This year, with more time and more experience, the 
Central Committee’s aim is that the “ week” should be a memorable 
climax to their preparations. 

Much of the success will depend upon the co-operation of libraries 
throughout New Zealand. An introductory circular letter was sent in 
April to libraries affiliated with the New Zealand Library Association 
and these libraries will be kept regularly informed of the proposals 
of the Central Committee. A second letter, inviting the librarians of 
public libraries to form local “Children’s Book Week Committees” 
followed, and shortly a third circular, setting forth suggestions for 
organizing the “ week” in local communities will be despatched. 

We had hoped to include all Public Libraries but as this is only the 
second celebration, it is felt that we are being ambitious enough. The 
scheme may be extended next year. However, with the assistance 
of the Press Association and Bush Telegraph we can supply informa- 
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tion to many other groups interested in children’s books. , 
Frederic G. Melcher, Chairman of the Children’s Book Council in 


as very good to hear of the interest of New Zealand in 
Children’s Book Week . . . we are going to use the same slogan, 
‘United through books,’ as we feel there is no good substitute for 
that sentiment in 1945. The old poster will be reprinted and a new 
one added. 

We are delighted to have other nations use the idea, and to use it 
in the way that seems best suited to their own needs. That there is 
a power in this one-a-year bringing together of all those interested 
in books for children has been fully demonstrated, and to know that 
other nations are celebrating at the same time will add strength to 
the movement.” 

Here are some extracts from a booklet enclosed with the letter 
from Mr Melcher: 

“Book Week, celebrated for over a quarter of a century, this 
year falls on November 11th to 17th. Programs which are building 
toward Book Week, 1945, are already in progress in England, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Russia. Many other countries are writing 
for information from us but definitely plan to join with us in cele- 
brating Book Week. 

“Designed to serve parents, teachers, librarians, community groups, 
and all others interested in the welfare of children and young 
people, the Children’s Book Council invites your co-operation in this 
effort to bring more books to more children.” 

The Central Committee so far consists of Mr W. L. Robertson 
(Country Library Service), convener, Miss M. Parsons (Director, 
United States Library of Information), Miss K. Harvey (Children’s 
Librarian, Country Library Service), Miss M. Baker (Children’s 
Librarian, Wellington Public Library), and Miss T. Hirst (of Miss 
Harvey’s staff), Secretary. Representatives of various groups 
interested in children’s books have been invited to join the committee, 
and in this way we hope to increase its efficiency. 


TESS L. HIRST, Secretary, 
Central Committee, Children’s Book Week. 


TRANSVAAL PROVINCIAL LIBRARY 
SCHEME 


IN 1941 the Administrator of the Transvaal appointed a Library Advis- 
ory Committee for the purpose of developing public and other libraries 
in this Province. Dr. E.G. Malherbe (representing the Union Govern- 
ment) is the chairman of this committee; other members are Mrs. E. 
0’Connor (president of the women’s section of the Transvaal Agricul- 
tural Union), Mr. Charles Christie (S.A. Library Association), Major 
E. W. Hunt (president of the Transvaal Agricultural Union), Mr. 
H. H. G. Kreft (Director of Education), Mr. M. G. Nicolson (Trans- 
vaal Municipal Association), and Mr. M. M. Stirling (State Lib- 
rarian). After making a survey of existing library conditions in the 
Transvaal, the Committee drew up a “development programme,” and 
submitted it for approval to the Transvaal Administration. 
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DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME. 

The major points of the “ development programme” are as follows: 

The committee aims at:— 

(a) Establishing a Provincial Library Scheme, which will include 
service to towns, villages, health board areas, and areas not 
covered by local authorities; and which will co-ordinate all ex- 
isting library services into regional schemes, so as to provide 
everyone with free access to books. 

(b) Furthering more complete co-operation between all libraries of 
the Province with a view to greater economy and efficiency. 


ORGANISATION OF PROVINCIAL LIBRARY SCHEME. 

For the efficient administration of the scheme, it will be necessary 
to establish a central organisation, e.g. for centralisation in respect of 
book-purchasing and distribution, accounting, book-binding, catalogu- 
ing, classification of books, standardisation of methods used in sub- 
sidiary libraries, publicity, purchasing stationery and other supplies. 
REGIONAL LIBRARIES. 

The Province will be divided, for library purposes, into a number 
of regions, each of which will possess a regional library having two 
functions :— 

(a) To act in co-operation with the Public Library for the urban 

area in which it is situated; and d 

(b) To act as a book-distributing centre, and co-ordinating point 

for all the libraries situated within the region. 

Each regional library will have its own librarian. This regional 
librarian will co-ordinate the service within his region, visit branch 
libraries, depots, etc., and co-operate with other regional librarians. 


BOOK-STOCK 

The regonal library will house the reference library of the region, 
and will build up a stock of permanently useful books. Each regional 
library will possess at least three books per head of the European 
population of the region. Books will be sent from the regional lib- 
rary to the branch libraries and depots. For this purpose, the re- 
gional library should possess travelling libraries to deliver books to 
branches, and to depots. Books no longer required by branches and 
depots, and books in need of repair, will be returned to the regional 
library. Librarian on the travelling library will be a medium for 
transmitting messages and requests for books between branches, 
depots, and the regional library. 


BRANCH LIBRARIES. 

Branch libraries are to be established in all towns and villages. 
Every town and village council will be expected— 

(a) To provide suitable premises for its own local library; 

(b) To contribute to the provincial library scheme by placing its 
own local library on a sound financial basis. In a town, the 
municipal council will be expected to contribute at least 2/- per 
head of its own European population, per annum. In villages 
the figure required would be at least 1/- per head of popula- 
tion per annum. 

LIBRARY DEPOTS. 

Library depots will be established under the supervision of the 
regional librarian at rural schools, post offices, agricultural union 
branches, general stores, isolated mines or irrigation works, etc., in 
areas not governed by town or village councils. Voluntary assistance 
may be enlisted in conection with the running of these depots. 
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